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DRAWLOOM TEXTILES IN WOOL AND SILIK 


All the textiles illustrated so far are woven in the tapestry 
technique. Another method of pattern weaving was also in 
use in Late Antiquity, namely weaving on a drawloom. The 
origin, design and capabilities of the Late Antique drawloom 
have long been a subject of discussion, not to say contro- 
versy.' However, the fundamental difference between the 
two methods is not in doubt. Unlike the tapestry loom, the 
drawloom allows the warps to be raised and lowered me- 
chanically and in a predetermined sequence. This vastly 
facilitates the production of complex repeated patterns. 
The drawloom is best known for the great achievements 
in silk weaving that it made possible, but in a less complex 
form it was also used in weaving wool. A number of early 
drawloom wool fabrics have been preserved.* They are gen- 
erally dated in the fifth century, and some at least must 


1. See for example the following works, which discuss the drawloom in 
its relation to Late Antique textiles: JF. Flanagan, “The Origin of the 
Drawloom Used in the Making of Early Byzantine Silks.”’ The Burlington 
Magazine, 35 (1919), pp. 167-172; G.M. Crowfoot and J. Griffiths, **Cop- 
tic Textiles in Two-Faced Weave with Pattern in Reverse,"’ Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 25 (1939), pp. 40-47; R. Pfister, ‘Le réle de I'Iran 
dans les textiles d’Antinoé,”’ Ars Islamica, 13-14 (1948), pp. 46-74: L. 
Bellinger, “*Textile Analysis: Early Techniques in Egypt and the Near 
East’ (pt. 3), Textile Museum Workshop Notes, Paper no. 6, November, 
1952. Much of the literature on the subject concerns the question of whether 
the technique of drawloom weaving was borrowed from Persia. This ques- 
tion is bound up with that of the Persian origin of a number of Late Antique 
textiles and textile motifs: see below, note 6. 

2. Forsome of the most important drawloom wool fabrics see the following: 
Kendrick: Catalogue of Textiles, vol. 11, no. 537, pl. 35; C.J. Lamm and 
R.J. Charleston, **Some Early Egyptian Drawloom Weavings.”* Bulletin 
de la Société d’Archéologie Copte, 5 (1939); M.S. Dimand, **Early Chris- 
tian Weavings from Egypt,”’ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
20 (1925), pp. 55-58. figs. 1 and 3; Dimand, **Coptic and Egypto-Arabic 
Textiles,"’ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 26 (1939), pp. 89- 
91, fig. 1; Pagan and Christian Egypt, no. 181; Pfister, op. cit. (note 1), 
fig. 60; Weibel: Two Thousand Years of Textiles, no. 38. 
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represent the earliest phase of drawloom weaving.’ What 
almost all of them have in common is a tentativeness or 
awkwardness of design which suggests that the weavers had 
not yet adjusted to the problem of creating patterns based 
on the repetition of a limited number of elements. There is 
evidence that drawloom weaving, at least in wool, began 
as a labor-saving technique. A fifth-century textile in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum combines drawloom weaving 
with areas of tapestry.’ As Louisa Bellinger has pointed out, 
“The tapestry pattern is much finer and more delicate than 
the drawloom pattern and seems to show that the latter was 
a faster but, at least at first, a less particular method of 
decoration.”’* If this is the case it is possible that drawloom 
weaving in wool was never a “*high”’ art, and that weavers 
using this method lacked the incentive or the skill to create 
imaginative and harmonious patterns. 

Silk weaving, an important facet of Early Byzantine art, 
exhibits none of the tentativeness that characterizes the woolen 
fabrics. While naturally subject to variation in quality, it 
never suggests an inability to solve the problems of design 
posed by the medium and technique. Two very different 
approaches to design dominate Early Byzantine silk weav- 
ing. Both probably emerged around the beginning of the 
sixth century. In the first, a number of small decorative 
elements, abstract and figural, are arranged close together, 
either in registers or in a grid.° The effect is delicate, some- 


to 


Flanagan, op. cit. (note 1); Bellinger, op. cit. (note 1) 
Kendrick. Catalogue of Textiles, vol. Il, no. 537, pl. 25. 
Bellinger, op. cit. (note 1). 
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. Silks of this type are closely associated with Antinoé in Egypt, where 
most of them were discovered around the turn of the century. Unfortunately 
the Antinoé silks were dispersed immediately after their discovery, and no 
record was kept of the contexts in which they were found. The literature 
on the silks is extensive, and centers for the most part on problems of 
dating and on the question of whether they were woven in the Mediterranean 
world or in Persia. Some of the most important studies of the Antinoé silks 


umes whimsical, often elegant. Three silks in the Textile 
Museum’s collection, cat. nos. 112, 113 and 114, belong 
to this large category. The other type of pattern consists of 
a series of uniform tangent or interlaced circular medallions 
containing animals or human figures. The size of these 
medallions varies from textile to textile; in some cases they 
are a few inches in diameter, in others as much as a yard.’ 
Where the grid patterns are gaily sumptuous, the medallion 
silks can be imposing, even monumental. Although the Mu- 
scum possesses no Byzantine textiles of such size or power, 
cat. no. 115 reflects the same tradition on a smaller scale 
and in a less grandiose style. 

The following structural analysis of the textiles in this 
section has been prepared by Ann Pollard Rowe, Curator 
of Western Hemisphere Textiles at the Textile Museum. I 
take this opportunity to express my gratitude for her help. 


WOOL TEXTILES 


All are complementary-weft weave, with 3-span floats in 
alternate alignment (3/1 order of interlacing). See Irene Emery, 
The Primary Structures of Fabrics, pp. 150-151, figs. 246- 
249. The warps are alternately single and paired. It is the 
“‘inner’’ warps that are paired. There are 2/2 vertical color 
changes (see Ann Pollard Rowe, Warp-Patterned Weaves 
of the Andes, Washington, 1977, p. 67). In two of the pieces 
(cat. nos. 110 and I11) one of the sets of wefts has dis- 
continuous elements with a vertical join. In cat. no. 110, 
this is produced with double interlocking. Cat. no. 111 is 
probably the same but this cannot be verified since the piece 
is mounted without a window. Two of the pieces (cat nos. 
108 and 109) have bands of weft-faced plain weave, inter- 
lacing 3/3. 
Two of the pieces have pile on the back. The pile differs 
in each case. In cat. no. 109 the pile is formed by extra 
weft slip loops, with the loops drawn under two warps. 
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are these: O. von Falke: Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, vol. 1, pp- 
31-38; R. Pfister, **La decoration des étoffes d’Antinoé,’* Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, 5 (1928), pp. 215-243; E. Kitzinger, **The Horse and Lion 
Tapestry at Dumbarton Oaks,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 3 (1946), pp- 
1-72; Pfister, op. cit. (note 1): A. Geijer, ‘A Silk from Antinoé and the 
Sassanian Textile Art,’’ Orientalia Suecana, 12 (1963), pp. 3-36. Pfister 
is the strongest advocate of an early date and a Persian origin; his views 
are summarized and defended in Geijer’s article. Kitzinger, while agreeing 


that the silks show a considerable amount of Persian influence, argues that 
they were woven in Egypt around the beginning of the sixth century. 
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7. See for example the silks illustrated in H. Pierce and R. Tyler, “The 
Prague Rider-Silk and the Persian-Byzantine Problem,”’ The Burlington 
Magazine, 68 (1936), pp. 213-220. 


This terminology is explained and a simpler version of 
the structure illustrated in Emery (op. cit.). pp. 223-224, 
fig. 348. The warps used to secure the pile are alternate 
singles. In cat. no. 110, the pile does not appear to be slip 
loops because the two ends that twist together do not come 
out in the same place. 
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Instead, the pile is formed by overlapping Sehna “knots” 
(a form of extra-weft wrapping), using alternate single warps. 


SILK TEXTILES 


All are complementary-weft weave with 5-span floats in 
diagonal alignment (5/1 order of interlacing, diagonal de- 
veloped on alternate warps). See Emery (op. cit.) p- 153, 
figs. 256-257. One of the silks has a third color appearing 
in horizontal bands, so that in these areas, the two unused 
colors are paired on the back. One of the silks is woven in 
four colors, with the three unused colors carried parallel to 
each other on the back. All the wefts seem to be continuous. 
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(Color plate 8) 


108 Cover with geometric designs 
Fifth century 


The variety and elaborateness of its design 
make this textile unique among early draw- 
loom wool fabrics. The various patterns of in- 
terlocking polygons are more typical of floor 
mosaics than of textiles, but are occasionally 
found in Late Antique tapestries (cf. Errera: 
Collection d’anciennes étoffes égyptiennes, no. 
55: Guerrini: Le stoffe copte, no. 29, cat. no. 
7999, pl. 7). A similar pattern appears in an 
early *“*drawloom’” fabric which may in fact 
have been woven on a four-hamess loom 
(Crowfoot and Griffiths, ‘Coptic Textiles in 
Two-Faced Weave.”* no. 1). For a phase in- 
termediate in complexity between this and the 
Textile Museum's example, cf. du Bourguet: 
Catalogue des étoffes coptes, no. 120. Some 
of the jagged motifs which separate the wider 
bands of ornament have parallels in other tex- 
tiles: cf. du Bourguet, nos. D12 (tapestry), G3 
(drawloom), and 121 (drawloom). The wide 
bands of highly stylized zigzagging vines may 
be a more elaborate version of a mouf found 
in several tapestries; cf. Toll: Coptic Textiles, 
nos. 10 and 14, pl. 2, and Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, no. 89.18.62. Other drawloom 
fabrics furnish no parallel to the masks which 
decorate two of the sets of polygons, but there 
may be a connection with crude tapestry 
masks; cf. Kendrick: Catalogue of Textiles, 
vol. Il, no. 328, pl. 10. 

Complementary-weft weave with three-span floats in 
alternating alignment with 2/2 vertical color 
changes; plain bands in weft-faced plain weave in- 
terlacing 3/3; alternating single and paired warps 
Warp: undyed wool 

Weft: red, yellow, blue-green and navy blue wool 
93%" x 59¥%" (239 cm x 129 cm) 

Acquired in 1950 from Phocion Tano, Cairo 

31.11 


109 Cover with a design of human and ani- 
mal figures 
Fifth century 


For the closest parallel to this textile cf. Di- 
mand, “*Coptic and Egypto-Arabic Textiles,” 
fig. 1. 

Complementary-weft weave with three-span floats in 
alternating alignment with 2/2 vertical color 
changes, alternating single and paired warps 

Warp: undyed wool 

Weft: undyed wool, red wool 

Pile: red wool 

94” x 524" (238.6 cm x 132.7 cm) 

Provenance and date of acquisition unknown 
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110 Cover with a pattern of lions 
Fifth century 


In addition to the textiles cited in the introduc- 
tion to this section (note 2), see R. Jaques and 
E. Flemming: Encyclopedia of Textiles, New 
York, 1958, pl. 15a 

Complementary-weft weave with three-span floats in 
alternating alignment with 2/2 vertical color 
changes: alternating single and paired warps 

Warp: undyed wool 

Weft: undyed, red and green wool 

Pile: undyed wool 

51%" x 17” (130.2 em x 43.2 cm) 

ae in 1950 from Phocion Tano, Cairo 

31.12 


111 Fragment with a geometric pattern 
Fifth century 


Textiles in the Louvre and in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art have closely similar patterns 
(du Bourguet: Catalogue des étoffes coptes, 
no. G3; Dimand, **Early Christian Weavings 
from Egypt,”’ fig. 3). The pattern may be de- 
rived from the floral quatrefoils that were 
often used in tapestries (Wulff and Volbach: 
Spdtantike und koptische Stoffe, no. 9005, pl. 
65 and no. 9112, pl. 78; Shurinova: Coptic 
Textiles, no. 105; Egger: Koptische Textilien, 
pl. 22). 


Complementary-weft weave with three-span floats in 
alternating alignment with 2/2 vertical color 
changes; alternating single and paired warps 

Warp: undyed wool 

Weft: undyed, purple and black wool 

13%" x 12%" (33.6 cm x 31.1 cm) 

Acquired in 1951 from Phocion Tano, Cairo 

31.14 
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112 Silk fragment with a diagonal grid pat- 
tern 
Sixth century 


The design of this textile closely resembles 
that of cat. no. 113. For another example of 
the grid pattern in silk see von Falke: Kunst- 
geschichte der Seidenweberei, vol. 1, pl. 34. 
A tapestry at Dumbarton Oaks, no. 46.16, is 
similar in style; see Weibel: Two Thousand 
Years of Textiles, pl. 5. The palmette is simi- 
lar to those appearing in one of the most im- 
portant Early Byzantine medallion silks, now 
in the Vatican; see von Falke, I, pl. 68. 


Complementary-welt weave with five-span floats in 
diagonal alignment, the three colors not appearing 
on the front are carried parallel on the back. 

Warp: brown silk 

Weft: red, green, blue and cream-colored silk 
Extreme dimensions; 9%" x 8%" (24.5 cm x 21.6 
cm) 

Acquired in 1948 from James Pullen, Oakland 
111 


113 Silk fragment with a diagonal grid pat- 
tern 

Sixth century 

For the stylistic affiliations of this silk see cat. 


no. 112. 

Complementary-weft weave with five-span floats in 
diagonal alignment; the color not appearing on the 
front is carried parallel on the back. 

Warp: tan silk 

Weft: red, green and cream-colored silk 

6%" x 3%" (16 cm x 9 cm) 

Acquired in 1948 from James Pullen, Oakland 
11.12 


114 Silk fragment with birds in a diagonal 
floral grid 
Sixth century 


Several other fragments of the same silk sur- 
vive; see for example Weibel: Two Thousand 
Years of Textiles, pl. 52, and Errera: Collec- 
tion d'anciennes étoffes égyptiennes, no. 220. 
Other pieces in similar style include Kendrick: 
Catalogue of Textiles, vol. Il, pls. 31 and 32. 
For a much more elaborate treatment of the 
same theme see E. Vogt, **Friihmittelalterliche 
Stoffe aus der Abtei St. Maurice,”” Zeitschrift 
fiir schweizerige Archdologie und Kunst- 
geschichte, 18 (1958), pp. 110-140. pl. 35. 
The floral grid pattern was widely imitated in 
tapestry: cf. Akashi: Coptic Textiles, vol. Il, 
pl. 104; Errera, nos. 222 and 223; Wulff and 
Volbach: Spédtantike und koptische Stoffe, nos. 
9585 and 9615, pl. 117. 


Complementary-weft weave with five-span floats in 
diagonal alignment 

Warp: cream-colored silk 

Weft: red silk, cream-colored silk 

12%" x 10" (33.5 cm x 5 cm) 

Acquired in 1949 from Paul Mallon, Paris 

11.21 


115 Silk fragment with men and tigers in 
combat 

Late sixth or early seventh century 

This textile was originally part of a pattern 
consisting of many identical circular medal- 
lions placed close together and containing 
either identical figures or two sets of figures 
in alternation. For stylistically related pieces 
and a discussion of the dating of the group, 
see Peirce and Tyler: /’Art byzantin, 

vol. II, 197b-e. 

Complementary-weft weave with five-span floats in 
diagonal alignment 

Warp: cream-colored silk 

Weft: red silk, cream-colored silk 

6%" x 6%" (16 cm x 15 cm) 


Acquired in 1950 from Phocion Tano, Cairo 
11.26 
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